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1918 INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 


During the last days of August, a Navy phy- 
sician by the name of J.J. Keegan, stationed at 
Chelsea Naval Hospital, heard about an illness that 
was spreading through the sailors’ barracks, 
known as _ the “receiving ship” at Commonwealth 
Pier. These sailors, as inductees, were passing 
through Boston on their way to the battlefields in 
Europe to fight during World War I. 


This was actually the second appearance of this 
influenza in the United States. The first 
appearance was in the spring of 1918 and believed 
to have started in this country at Fort Riley in 
Kansas. During the early morning on March 11, a 
soldier reported to the camp hospital feeling ill. 
He was soon followed by a second soldier, and, by 
noon, the camp’s hospital had dealt with over 100 
soldiers all with the same complaint. 


Although authorities were not sure where the 
“Spanish Flu” or “La Grippe” actually started, it 
was a disaster throughout the world like any thing 
that had ever been seen before. It killed between 
20 and 40 million people and was found in almost 
all countries. It is estimated that 43,000 
servicemen who had been called up to serve in 
World War I, died of this flu. 


The name “Spanish Flu” came about because the 
flu showed up early in Spain where there were a 
large number of deaths. Some believed it actually 
started in Spain. 


Somewhere between 2 and 20 percent of the 
people that contracted this flu died, while in 
previous influenza epidemics about 0.1 percent 
would die. Many died within hours of showing 
symptoms. About 20 percent of the world 
population was infected including about 28 
percent of all Americans. . It was most deadly for 
people aged 20 to 40. Most deaths were from an 
unknown type of pneumonia caused by this flu. 
Doctors of the time were helpless to deal with this 
powerful influenza. 


A great number of doctors, nurses, and other 
medical workers were with the military in Europe, 
or caring for wounded veterans who had returned 


to this country. This created a shortage of 
medical workers to deal with the flu, so many 
other citizens were asked to volunteer to care for 
the ill. 


Because of the numerous deaths, there was a 
shortage of grave diggers,and caskets, and, in 
some areas, funerals were limited to fifteen 
minutes. A Bellingham carpenter, Francois 
Bouvier who lived on Center Street (now Pulaski 
Boulevard), was called upon to make coffins. 
Because of the number of deaths there were not 
enough boxes in which to put bodies. Mr. Bouvier 
was the grandfather of Helen Collamati, Anita 
Tsimortos, Constance Ubaldini, and Jeannine 
Laferriere. 


On September 5, 1918, the Massachusetts 
Department of Health notified all newspapers of 
this epidemic. Dr. John S. Hitchcock (Hancock) 
of the Massachusetts Health Department warned 
“unless precautions are taken the disease in all 
probability will spread to the civilian population 
of the city”. 


By the end of September, Boston had lost, more 
than 1000 citizens to Spanish Influenza. 


In October, Boston registered 202 deaths from 
influenza on one day, October 2. As a result the 
city canceled its Liberty Bond parades and 
sporting events. Churches and other public 
gathering places were closed. 


This flu epidemic did not bypass Bellingham. 
Below are some of the references made to it in the 
Annual Report of the Officers of the Town of 
Bellingham for 1918. 


Board of Selectmen — “As members of your Board 
of Health we had considerable to do regarding the 
epidemic of influenza. Your board procured the — 
services of a doctor from the State Board of 
Health during the epidemic and he remained in ~ 
town until the epidemic ceased.” 


Superintendent of Schools — “It became necessary 
to close schools for four weeks on account of the 
prevailing epidemic. Undoubtedly the schools 
have been disturbed more or less by this, but there 


was no choice in the matter. They were closed by 
the Board of Health, but had they not been closed, 
very few pupils would have remained in school. 


was small, only one death being reported.” 


Deaths from influenza in Bellingham as reported 


The loss of time has not been so great in in the 1918 Annual Report. 
Bellingham as in many other towns, but in 
practically every town in the state some time has October AGE 
been lost.” 8 Telesphore Fontaine 35 
8 Edmond Larose Za 
School Physician “Very serious inroads were 9 Mildred Vida Jones 26 
made in the schools by the so-called Spanish 9 Joseph Sawicki 37 
Influenza , as will be seen from the fact that more 12 Stefania Sawicki a 
than 25 per cent of the pupils have suffered from it 14 Clara F. McIngtire 26 
at the time of my visit, while many others were November 
attacked at a later date. The death rate however 30 Wilber W. Higgins 32 


In 1920, another type of influenza appeared, and of course, with the memories of the 1918 epidemic fresh in 
their minds, the State Department of Health sent out the following letters. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


EUGENE A. KELLEY, M.D. DIVISION OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

COM MISSIONEN OF MEALTN 

BERNARD W, CAREY, ™.D. 
DinecTon 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
BOSTON ‘January 26, 1920. 


Gentlemen: 


influenza is prevalent in some of the western states, 
particularly in Illinois. During the last few days New York 
City has also had an undue number of cases. 


The incidence of influenza in Massachusetts at this time 
is not excessive, but is showing an increase, Because of the 
infectiousness of influenza, we must be constantly upon our 
guard against needless exposure to this condition. We most 
earnestly advise— 


That all cases he isolated and quarantined at once}; 


That, special efforts be made to have physicians and 
householders report their cases to you promptly after 
onset} 


That through the local press, churches, fraternal or- 
ganizations, and moving picture houses, information be 
given which will help to prevent the spread of infection- 
such ag warning against coughing and sneezing in public 
places without covering the nose and mouth with a hand- 
kerchief, 


Please avail yourselveg of the services of your District 
Health Officer for any aggistance you may need. 


I am enclosing a copy of an Influenza Bulletin which it 
might be well to have copied in the local newspapers of your 
community, 


At this time it is also most advisable to again survey and 
eoordinate your own resources for handling an outbreak 1f one 
should occur, so that you may know in advance what assistance 
is at hand and what you may need from other sources, 


Very truly yours, 
HUGHNE R. KELLEY, M. D., 


Commissioner of Public Health, 


This letter was retyped because of the faded print of the orginal . 
February 2, 1920 


Dear Sir: 


Influenza of an apparently mild type is present in most cities and towns of the State in a 
rather large number of cases. While we do not anticipate a return of the influenza as we knew 
it last year, it certainly is a part of wisdom to be prepared for any emergency which may 
present itself. 


The department has formulated plans for assistance to your local board of health, and by | 
arrangement with the Adjutant General is in position to furnish certain supplies in the event that | 
they may be needed. | 
These supplies can be loaned to you by the Adjutant General under the following conditions | 
after consultation with the District Health Officer and your local board of health:- Requisition 
must be made by your local board of health or yourself to the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health. When the material requisitioned is received by you it must be signed for and 
when it shall be returned all material must be accounted for. That which is lost, broken or not 
rcturncd must be paid for by the local authoritics. 


From the following extract from a communication from the Adjutant General’s office, it 
will be seen what supplies are available. 

“In response to request from His Excellency *** will state that the Medical Department 
has in its custody about 400 hospital beds complete with springs and mattresses and sufficient 
number of sheets, pillow cases and pillows and that we also have about 950 blankets and that 
the Quartermaster has many more blankets, numbering several thousand. The Medical 
Department also has much hospital equipment and medical supplies***.” 


In the event that you should need other material not specified, 
plcasc make requisition and if available it will be scnt to you immediately. 

It is our wish to be of as much assistance to you as you may desire. Awaiting your 
requests, | am 


Very truly yours, 
Eugene R. Kelley, M. D., 


Commissioner of Public Health 
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MORE MEMORIES 
‘and had barn chores to do before he 


As we approach October and Novem- jleft. Those were the days of knicker 
‘and high boots. Our teacher hated 


ber, a few memories come to mind. ith 
After school we'd rush home, change to\t ¢ smell of cow and told him to put 


play clothes, grab a brown paper bag his School clothes on after the barn 
and head out to gather nuts. There ‘Chores were done. However, when he 
was a nut tree across from Farm St. on/had to hurry to get to school on time, 
the edge of Wentzel's pasture land. |hefwas ready when he finished his 
Each kid would get a bag full, head [Chores. Teacher ended up putting up 
home and sit on the cement steps with {With the smell. She heckled a lot of 
a rock and start cracking nuts. We kids about one thing or another. One 
called them pig nuts. The nut meat boy found out she was deathly afraid 
had to pried out of the shell, but it jOf Mice. When one jumped out of her 
was sweet and tasty. We could always |@¢Sk drawer, she jumped up on her 
tell which kids found the black wal- [Chair in a state of panic. We never 
nuts. Their hands would be all staineq@id4 fine out if the mouse was put 
yellow when they came to school the here or got there on its own. How- 
next day. ver, one of the boys had to check all 
The weather was cold in October he desk drawers before she'd sit 
years ago and the ponds would start to POW: 
freeze over. We would constantly Another boy would get teacher's 
check the ponds to see if the ice was 902t by pronouncing antiques as anty 
getting thick. By Thanksgiving it was PUES: 
usually thick enough to skate on as Our teachers were very strict, not 


long as you stayed away from the 
channel. 

In the spring and fall, the skunks 
would be around. Dogs were allowed to 
roam back then and about once a year 
one would come home reeking of skunk. 
They would roll in the grass trying to 
get rid of the smell but still ended 
up in the barn or the back door step 
to spend the night. Later we learned 
tomato juice or catsup would kill the 
smell but then the dog needed a bath. 
Most dogs knew what the word meant and 


bove a slap, ruller across the knuck- 
€S,putting in a corner or dark closet 
r giving a youngster a strapping. If 
Ou were punished at school you got a 
econd dose when you got home. I 
ften wonder what would happen if 
hose teachers were teaching the same 
ay today. We expected strict teach- 
rs and learned to respect them. We 
earned manners, to respect our eld- 
rs and above all, how to get along 
ith one another - especially our 
eacher. 

F.M.M. 


would disappear for hours. 

I can remember my grandmother tell- 
ing me about a pasture that had a few 
apple trees in it. When the apples 
fell, they fermented and the cows ate 
them. The kids had a great time 
watching them stagger and fall to 
their knees. They would finally lie 
down until the effects wore off. 

Most house wives preserved things 
that were grown in the garden. Late 
fall was the time for making mince- 
Meat and picalilli. The whole neighb- 
orhood smelled of spices. The aroma 
seeped into our clothes and each kid 
that got on the school bus smelled of 
what their mother had made the prev- 
ious day. 

One boy had quite a walk to school 


AUTUMN IS A TAPESTRY 


Autumn is a tapestry 

Hung on sunny days 

With warp and woof of luster 

In shades of red and maize. 
More vibrant than bright hangings 
In a great museum of yore, 
Awesome and so wondrous, 

One couldn't ask for more. 

this tapestry of beauty 

Is for all to view 

A change that's quite beguiling 
After Summer has its due. 

So let's enjoy its stay 

And marvel at the artistry 

That hangs each Autumn day. 


by 
Virginia Borman Grimmer 


BELLINGHAM REMEMBERS 


Bellingham's Memorial Day Celebration is a time for remembrances. It's 
a time to dwell some on those who came before us and the many who "Sacri- 
ficed ALL". 

Last year the Civil War Monument that has rested on Spencer Square at 
the intersection of Rte. 140 and Rte. 126 in front of the 1st Baptist 
Church was moved to the Town Common. Spencer Square was reduced in size, 
when traffic was re-routed and traffic lights were installed, but is no 
less important to our history. 

As our Memorial Day Parade marched from the Middle School to the Town 
Common, it paused, with the dignataries at this sight. The Town Moderator, 
Denis Fraine gave the following speech and introduced Dana and David Kings- 
bury, last remaining descendants of Edward Leon Spencer. 


On September 26,1918 at 5:45 in the afternoon, Florence 
Spencer received a telegram which read "Your husband 
Edward Leon Spencer died 3:55 p.m. today,September 26, 
1918 of double lobar pheumonia. He was comfortable until 
the last and passed away quietly. Please wire instructions 
regarding disposition of remains to United States Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea. Edward, a Naval Seaman 2nd Class , 

had contracted the pneumonia while rescuing another man 
from drowning. 


This was the first WWI fatality to reach Bellingham and 
word must have spread quickly. Edward was 23 years old 
and father of a toddler. He had grown up on North Main 
Street near the railroad bridge. His funeral was held in 
this church and he was buried just a few yeards away in 
the Center Cemetery. 


On May 30,1937, 70 years ago this week, Bellingham resi- 
dents assembled at this very intersection to honor Edward 
by dedicating this spot as Edward Spencer Square. 


Edward,s widow remarried in the years following his death 
and we are honored to have her two sons David and Dana 
Kingsbury with us this afternoon as we rededicate our 
Square with a beautiful marker. Several years ago these 
brothers contacted our Town Historian and asked to com- 
mission a memorial as a tribute to their mother's first 
husband. 


The Kingsbury's from Holliston have had a small stone installed and 
see to flowers at thi r grateful thanks for their efforts. 
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1D LEON SPENCER 
SBS RAVE 


’ CARDIGANS | 


fusually $8.95-$10.95) 


SHIRTS 


.00 


Interlock orlon—classic cardigan— 
hand beading—ocean pearl buttons. | 


Men’s Famous Brand Rayon Lined 


Ladies’ | j4cyers 


BLOUSES 4 Q Q, 


| 
| Sheen gabardine, rayon 
NE flannel and fancy ray- 
ons. Self collar, adjust- 
able sleeves, double 
yoke, two slash pockets, 


full zipper front. 


Sizes 34 to 46 


Gold button front ear 


coats. Cotton sateen in Boys’ Famous Brand 


navy, turquoise and red. 
& 


Trimmed nautical collar. | 
Fully rayon lined. Two 
large pockets. 
i 
Sizes mi 
«2:99 | JACKETS 


Te 143.99 
1.99 


Sizes 
= te 6x. 2.37 WOONSOCKET, R. I. Baby cords, poplins, tartan 


plaids, denims and _ linens. 


Sizes | A Self and knit collar styles. 

7 to 14 3:27 THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1958 Full zipper front, two slash 
——— pockets, machine washable. { 

nee Sizes 6 to 18. 
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"MOM - Share nothing to do eee 


How many times have you heard this 'plaint' from a youngster?? The 
youth of today have so much to occupy their time(of course it all costs 
money). Years ago, when many of us were young--money was very scarce. 
It took a lot of ingenuity from parents, but children were kept busy and 


HappViaeuw =a 


With some help from a friend, we came up with many activities that 
served both the mother and the child..Do you remember? "Kite-flying 
was a great time." We made our own kites from yucca-plant stems, string, 
and newspaper. We used the string and pieces of cloth for the tail. \Gm 
a nice windy day those kites soared pretty high. This kept us busy for 
many hours and at little cost.... 


In the winter, our neighbors(V. & J. Br.)taught us how to build 
ice-boats. We would get some 'clamp-on' skates and bolt them to 2x4s. 
We'd rig a sail with a rake-handle or sturdy stick and attach an old 
sheet or blanket, etc. as a sail. A piece of flat wood was a seat.... 
Curtis' Pond was long and narrow and we'd sail the length, when the 
wind was blowing--then haul the boat back to the start. Many a happy 
afternoon was spent this way and we had no problem going to sleep that 
night,either... 


Children-of-today don't get the exercise or have the fun(we manu- 
factured.) 


Across from the Center Cemetery was a good-sized hill where we 
enjoyed many hours of sledding. Also, a large hill off Depot Street 
kept youth and teen-agers occupied days and evenings. Also the hill 
from the North Bellingham Cemetery down to the field, which is now 
the MARKET BASKET Complex...There were fewer cars/trucks in those days 
and we had look-outs posted at the roads(not recommended for today.) 
--Speaking of look-outs, I can remember when some of the older child- 
ren would post a number of look-outs and then slide from what is now 
St. Blaise Church down the main road, through the Center and on down 
over the railroad and Charles River bridge and up to about Nason St. 
---With the traffic of today, those feats are gone forever--- 


Not many youngsters of today, know the sound of "peepers' and 
'crickets' or 'toads' croaking on a warm night( a sure sign that rain 
is coming.) Granted that Bellingham has lost much of its COUNTRY at- 
mosphere, but I believe these diversions can be found in certain 
areas....Did you ever try to catch fire-flies, so you could make a 
lantern? Or, search for 4-leaf clovers??? 


We, now the older generation, were occupied and happy-past-times 
required little money, but time and ideas. These ideas kept children 
busy for hours....DO YOU REMEMBER??? MP/EA 


MAILBOX 
NEWS 


Love receiving the Bellingham paper. Keep 
up the good work. 


Luvia (Cook) Labrecque 


Crimpville Comments, 
Enclosed is a check as a donation to be 

noted as: “In memory of 

Lorraine Stoddard” 
Thank you for all the good work you do on 
the Crimpville Comments. I look forward to 
every issue. 

Sincerely, 

Virginia Stoddard 


Greetings from Florida, 


We always look forward to receiving the 
Crimpville Comments and just love to read 
about the good old days. 

Enclosed is a donation to help defray 
your cost. 

Please keep them coming. We love your 
articles and the wonderful old pictures. 

Sincerely, 
“Sarge” and Pat Rotatori 


I am enclosing a donation for the Com - 
ments. | really enjoy it and read it from 
cover to cover. 

Sincerely, 
Janet (Brown) Roach 


Enclosed is a donation in memory of my 
brother, Bertrand Z. Remillard and sister 
Beatrice Remillard. 
I always enjoy reading and especially 
looking at the photos in your issues. 
Even though I now live in Florida, 
Bellingham will always have a warm spot in 
my heart. 

Claire (Remillard) Johns 


THE SOCIETY FOR DETECTING 
HORSE THIEVES 


The Society for Detecting Horse Thieves was 
organized on December 21, 1795 in the towns of 
Mendon, Bellingham and Milford. The officers 
consisted of a President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Committee on Accounts and 
Pursuing Committee. By November of 1879, 
there were 245 members, 60 from Mendon, 66 
from Bellingham and 119 from Milford. 


Residents of either of the towns became mem- 
bers for the sum of one dollar. The Pursuing 
Committee, consisting of not less than 12 mem- 
bers, recovered stolen horses and arrested horse 
thieves, but only members of the society were 
entitled to such action. 


The society held meetings annually on the 
last Monday of October at which time new 
officers were also elected. Whenever funds be- 
longing to the society amounted to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, it was divided among the members, 
provided each had been a member for at least 
one year. 


Members of the Pursuing Committee for the 
town of Bellingham in the year 1879 were; 
Amos Keach, James P. Thayer, Ruel F. Thayer, 
Samuel A. Adams and George Nelson. In that 
year, $3,500 was distributed among the 245 mem- 
bers, each receiving $14.22 3/4. 


Five members from the Bates, Thayer and 
Cook families were listed as members and owners 
that year, four from the Adams and Chilson 
family, three from the Metcalf, Pickering, Rock- 
wood and Grant families, and two each from the 
Wight, Wales, Scott, Smith, Crooks, Barber, 
Bullard, Fairbanks, Sherburne, Holbrook, 
Rhodes and Darling families. 


DONATIONS 


Cecilia Baisley 

Russell Wilson 

Theo. George Kotros 

Janet Roach 

Gabrielle Martel..In Memory of 
Mrs. Delores Martel 

Silvia Cook Knight 


Claire Johns 
Lester & Miriam Wilcox 


'MUSEUM TALES' 


Every ancient New England town has a story of a famous 
local ghost or 'haunting'. The town of Bellingham is no 
different. This is the story of our town ghost at our town 
library. To remind you, that these are just stories as told 
to us, the members of the Bellingham Historical Commission. 
As tenets of the old Library building... now the Bellingham 
Museum, We attempt to record all aspects of the history of 
the land., and all happenings within. As combined with the 
local history and old Library building we will tell all that 
we know of this alledged Library Ghost. J 


A visit to the 'old' Library at Bellingham Center was like 

an adventure to the ._'Old Curiosity Shop", Every nook and 
corner space was filled with adventure. The building was 
always kept clean but dark in spots, sometimes drafty., always 
too warm in the winter and always too hot in the summertime. 
In your great adventure to explore the past, there were ghost 
of plenty in this center of knowledge. If you were quiet 
enough and listened, you could hear the books talk. Great 
adventures awaited you. One moment you would be upon the 
Mississippi River with Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn., in another 
moment you may be climbing Mt. Everest or in the Orient with 
Pearl Buck. Many local adventures were conveyed to us by our 
neighbor author Oliver Optic. In parts of this old library 
you could find the ghost of Charles Dickens' or be freightened 
by the story's told to us by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Good New 
England ghost stories just awaited us around the next corner. 
Edward Rowe Snow would tell of pirate's, shipwrecks and ghost. 
Of course all these great ghost lived here at the library. 

All one had to do was open the book to summon the ghost or 
close the book to send it away. But what of our ghost. Many 
people are very reluctant to talk about ghost except of course 
at Halloween. Any other time of the year, they may be ridi- 
culed. Our Ghost is unpredictablee Incidents that may have 
taken place are not a common occurance. Not common enough to 
be of concern but common enough to be comfortable with. 


Unexplained occurances began around 1975. Upon arrival in the 
mornings the Librarian noticed a heavy dictionary that was left 
on the table would be open to certain pages when knowing the 
night before that the dictionary was closed. Then the Librarian 
began finding chairs moved from their regular spots. Some morn- 
ings books would be found laying upon the floor. These occur- 
ances usually happened on the evenings when the custodian was not 
working. 


One Librarian had a close encounter with the Ghost. The Library 
was closed, the doors were locked and there were only two people 
in the building. One Librarian was in the children's room 
downstairs doing work and the other was upstairs, alone. The 
upstairs Librarian suddenly heard someone distinctly and clearly 
whisper, 'Excuse me'. She quickly turned expecting to see the 
Children's Librarian standing next to her. No one was there. 


== 


She ran to the door and called downstairs. The other Librarian 
said that she had not been upstairs and had not spoken to her. 
This has remained an unexplained encounter that was to repeat 
itself many years later. 


In 1989, when the library was moved to it's new location on 
Blackstone St. it was thought that the ghost would come along. 
That Autumn the Bellingham Historical Commission moved into 
the old library building and began collecting Bellingham 
artifacts for display. It quickly became apparent that the 
ghost was still here and had no intentions of leaving. In the 
spring of 1990, a member of the historic commission, 

doing work alone in the building with the doors locked heard 

a distinct voice say 'Excuse me'. This person seeing no-one but 
again hearing ‘Excuse me' became a little freightened and 
quickly left the building. 


Other occurances that have taken place at the museum (old- 
library) are missing books that reappear usually after two 
weeks. The book that is usually missing is Partridge's 1919 
History of Bellingham. A recent event takes place with a 
walking cane that belongedto a prominent Bellingham citizen. 
The night before this cane was in it's normal place but the 
next morning the top of the cane which is screwed on was 
found lying upon the floor a considerable distance from the 
bottom part. 


Remember that these are only stories as told to us. Every 
story has a story and not all stories are to be believed. 

The museum is also a great adventure. Instead of opening a 
book to visit the past, the artifacts of old Bellingham visit 
you. One needs of only to hear the story's or one can make up 
their own. Great adventures begin with you. This is our town, 


our library and our museum. Enjoy it. 
Ms Joy Ernie Taft 
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ey THE 01D MILLS 


IREMEMBER “4"-PIT + SAWMILL + CORN MILL - 


Guest Editor- S. Keighley, Wrentham. 
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On our left we see an old 
fashioned two man saw and a 
common type pit where this 
laborious task was undertaken 


"During the first few years 
the new settlers at Plymouth 
had to be content with sawing 
boards and planks by hand 
with the pitsaw, this was 
slow and tiresome work. A 
piece of timber hewn square 
with an axe was placed on sup: 
ports across a deep pit. The 
sawyer who guided the saw 
along a chalk line stood on 
the timber above the ground. 
The pitman worked below in a 
shower of sawdust pulling the 
saw on the downward stroke. 
ar ¥, So from this the millwrights 
: ner, A saw-pit with a sash saw in use. who came over later, seeing 
V ae In the foreground is an ordinary pit saw the great potential in the 
rivers and streams, water pow 
er, set to work and created 
the water powered pit saw. 
I shall attempt to explain the early mechanical pitsaw, sometimes known as 
the “whipsaw" or "up and down saw", The first water powered sawmill in 
New England was built at Plymouth around 1637. John Jenney built the firs 
water powered corn grist mill in 1636 in New England. Shortly after. the 
records show that he built a sawmill on the same site. Soon water powere 
pitsaw mills were being built all over New England as the early settlers 
fanned out seeking homesteads. This type of pitsaw was used for over one 
hundred years then around 180 the circular saw replaced it. 
The sawmill was a long narrow building with a track of two wooden rails 
running down its center. The carriage holding the log to be sawed slid 
along this track. The heavy steel saw blade had coarse teeth and was six 
or seven feet long. It was held tight in a wooden frame called a "sash" 
which slid up and down between two grooved posts. 
The water wheel was directly below the saw and a special type was used on 
New England sawmills. This was called a "flutter wheel". It was regulate 
to drive the saw up and down 120 times per minute. This speed was obtains 
without the use of special gearing and required a wheel of small diameter 
especially when the waterfall was low. The water wheel was no more than 
two and a half or three feet in diameter by six or more feet long when use 
where there was a fall of six to eight feet of water. 
A large log about fifteen inches in diameter, having at both ends a shaft 
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which was set in bearings on each side of the stream, became the axle, 
Arranged around this log were short stubby spokes which held the blades 
of the wheel. Water from the falls was thrown against the lower blades 
in a long narrow jet of two to three inches thick extending the full 
length of the blades. The blades cut through this water jet causing the 
wheel to turn and made a noise similar to a fluttering bird,thus the name 
"flutter wheel" evolved, A shaft extended out from one end of the wheel 
to which a crank was attached. A long slender piece of wood connected the 
crank with the bottom of the saw frame. This connecting rod was called 
a "pitman" after the sawyer who stood at the bottom of the pit when boards 
were sawed by hand. The saw went up and down once for every revolution 
of the wheel with about a two foot stroke. In order to advance the log 
after each downstroke there was a rack wheel, a gear that meshed with steel 
notches set along the underside of the carriage. This was adjustable. 
When the saw reached the end of a cut provision was made for the carriage 
to return for another cut and so on. In the early days this was done by 
hand or with weights attached to ropes. Later a gear called a "gig wheel" 
was used to return the log for the next pass. This was powered by a sepa- 
rate wheel called a "tub wheel." 
You are invited to refer to Edward Hamiltons book, "The Village Mill in 
Early New England" published by Sturbridge Village, Mass. for more details 
and description of the operation of this up and down sawmill." 


The corn or grist mill was operated with a constant speed wheel that was 
powered from water that fell on the wheel creating a large volume of water 
by weight held in each "bucket" arrangement around it and as it rotated 
water was drained out of each bucket when it reached the bottom. Thus the 
constant speed was achieved . The shaft from the water wheel extended into 
the mill, where through a set of wooden gears transferred the rotation to 
the moveable grinding wheel of stone. The upper and lower stones were set 
very close to each other so that as whole grain was fed into them it would 
be ground into a fine powder while the stones were turning. 


Looking at the 1830 map we note that many up and down sawmills were in 
operation in Bellingham as well as grist mills. On the Charles river, 
"Quinobequin", there were one of each at what later became Box Pond-- 

home of our famous "Bellingham Navy Yard". Over in Caryville across from 
the factory off Pearl Street there were one of each. On Stall Brook there 
were both types near Hartford Avenue across from the Baptist Church. 

Joel Crooks had three sawmills off Lake street on a brook that flows into 
Peters River. There is still part of a small pond visible off Lake street 
as well as a sluice way that Crooks used to bring the water to his mill 
near the road. If only there was some way to restore at least one of 
these old mill sites so that local children could see it in operation 

Once again with the large saw going up and down as it cuts a board or plank 
for use in building a home after the old style of construction. Reading in 
& book with pictures does not compare at all with seeing children watching 
évery move and action with eager eyes drinking in the unforgettable scene.. 
Where small grist mills are now available for the home, maybe, someone will 
build a large one and then go on to a sawmill to offset the high cost of 
Commercial products and go back to "the good old days" ? 

geoking at the 1858 map there is just one sawmill off Lake Street. One 
awmill at Box Pond. The grist mill was moved to the new pond site off 
Mill street near the shoddy mill. The grist and sawmill are still on Stall 
Brook and only a sawmill is now in Caryville. It is possible that these 
Sawmills had converted to the new circular saws. 

A visit to Sturbridge Village to view these mills in operation is suggested. 
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POSTCARDS, EARLY EMAIL 


Before e mail there was the postcard, a short hi 
and little formality. Postcards have been with 
us since the turn of the last century. Originally 
the one cent card was issued by the 
government. Ifa picture was wanted, it had to 
be imprinted on the government issue card. 


In 1898 Congress voted to allow private 
printing of cards. This opened the world to the 
modern picture card, changing in form over 
the years but never in its simplicity. Before 
1908, the cards had white space on the front 
for messages. The back was for the address 
and government cancellation, no space for a 
message. . 


In 1908 the split back card was introduced and the 
adhesive one cent stamp. The front became a 
photo or a drawing or a printed greeting. Postcards 
were no longer just a souvenir for the traveler but 
for advertising, short greetings, politics and 
whatever needed to be said in a short message. 

It wasn’t too long after post cards became popular, 
around 1900, that municipalities realized that they 
were a cheap and effective way of advertising their 
city or their various attractions. Color cards were 


then generally printed in Europe, usually in 
Germany. The coloring was first colored done and 
later printed. Black and white cards, more popular, 
were cheaper. 


Pictures were most often lithograph printed but 
there were also real photos printed directly on the 
postcard. Germany was the center for postcard 
printing until World War I. For a brief period 


England took over this craft and then US printers 
caught up and took over this country’s postcards. 


White borders on the front were popular for 
printers because it did not require printing to the 
edge and saved ink. 


New printing processes allowed printing on post 
cards with a high rag content that caused a "linen 
like" finish. These cheap cards allowed the use of 
gaudy dyes for coloring. Many important events in 
history were recorded on these cards. 


The "chrome" post cards started to dominate the 
scene soon after they were launched by the 
Union Oil Company in their western service 
stations in 1939. Mike Roberts pioneered with 
his "WESCO" cards soon after World War II. 
Three dimensional post cards also appeared in 
this era. 


As the automobile expanded travel, postcards 
became common. A note back from vacation, a 
chance to brag about your travel, telling a mother 
you were all right, these were just a few of the 
reasons to send a short message. 


Privacy was not important with postcards. Rural 
free delivery, the prying eyes of the neighborhood 
postman and the glances of the visitor neighbor on 
the open card, gave everyone a glimpse of your 
correspondence. 


With the advent of the computer and instant 
communication postcards have started to disappear, 
but still remain to tell that child or friend where 
you are and where you’re visiting today. 
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REMINISCING 

Back in the 1930s, there was a hall 
on Pine St. called Nelson's Barn. 

Many parties, showers and weddding 
receptions were held there and on Sat- 
urday nights there would be dancing. 

A group of young, local musicians woulc 
get together and play for the crowd. 
It was a gathering place for young 
dancers from Bellingham and surround- 
ing towns. Themusicians were: Raymond 
Smith on the piano, Steve Nadolny on 
the saxophone, John Ridolfi on the 
drums, Joe Kozak the violingand Ed 
Fagan the banjo. Tony Valley from 
Milford would sometimes come and join 
in with his accordian. Tony also play- 
ed at the Aw Common Inn on Hartford 
Ave. where dances were also held, as 
well as whist parties, birthday part- 
ies, showers and wedding receptions. 
These neighborhood places filled the 
bill for weekend entertainment. Most 
people who enjoyed these spots have 
either moved or passed on. We'd like 
some more information on NElson's Barn 
if anyone remembers and would share it 
with us. Waltzes, fox trot and Polish 
polkas were the popular dances at that 
time. This is such an important part 
of small town, country history we'd 
like to preserve the memory. Such 
towns have disappeared over the years 
and it would be nice to share these 
memories with the younger generation 
to let them see there was a time before 
high technology, computers and cell 
Phones etc. However, we were happy 
enjoying innocent fun. 

When the jitterbug fad came in 
during the big band era, the small, 
local places started to die out. W.W.2 
was the final blow to those carefree 
days. 

Farm families as well as mill fam- 
ilies worked together, played togeth- 
er, had meals together and went to 
church together. You knew all your 
neighbors as well as most of their 
relatives. Neighborhoods were friend= 
ly and when the chores were done for 
the day, folks would often gather on 
the front porch during the summer and 
visit or take a stroll in the cool 
evening breeze. Although folks worked 
hard, they were never ina hurry. A 
day was 24 hours long. Now it seems 
like a fleeting moment, with everyone 


infahurry,'— torewhat? 
take time to enjoy what‘s left. 
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DEATHS 
Leona P. Stoddard 
Lawrence W. Whitney 
Ruth F. Halloway 
Roland O. Mueler 
Beverly Ruth Berry 
Beatrice L. Zhawred 
John P. Melchiorri 
Helen O. Grenier 
Normand R. Plante 
Edward W. Fralin Jr. 
Mary T. Nelson 
Alice Manning 
Cynthia A. Zaidi 
LDUCVaM. eVOreE 
Irene H. Zajac 
ANgeline P. Altomonte 
Laurie A. (Hilchey) Bentley 
Marion H. Brown 
Lucille (Lucy Radlo) Fagan 
Stephen R. Mills 
Sam D. DeFazio 
Carla M. Ranney 


Rita (Foley) Berry (ayear ago) 


Robert W. Lewis 

Daniel J. Joyce 

Shawn M. Sullivan 

Rita Paul 

Robert J. Smits 

Carol A. Kalinowski-Fralin 
Ethel M. Berardi 

Carolyn M. (Wilcox) Sherman 
Ronald A. Moore 

George A. Davis 

Father Thomas W. Moriarty 
Joseph A. Dupuis 

Anita M. Glockner 

Norman E. Desrosiers 
Carmen D. (Sonny) Giardino 
Barbara Edwards 

Beverly E. Mancini 

Richard L. Pleau 

Norma M. (Cook) Renaud 
Ruth M. Kennedy 

Ellen Spencer 

Therese M. Gosselin 
Richard J. May 

Robert E. Benway 

Isabelle C. Thayer 

Tracy L. (Parsons) Flavin 
Dorothy (Kearnan) Perry 


Joseph F. Spas 
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Life is short, 
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L. to R. Donny Nadolny, Janet Brown, Helen Jastrzembski, North School 
Helen Marie Buckley, Mary Foley, George Melrose.,front, ?, Rhythm Band 
Walter Pratt, Frank Arnold, Claire Fitzpatrick and William 


Wright. 1920 
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